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A Confession 


hm 


J. M. S. 

If course everybody is familiar with the battle of 
Hill 986, the turning point of the great world war. 
I got all the credit for it and my name will go down 
* in the annals of history along with Alexander, 
Caesar, and Napoleon, I guess. But I don't want credit that 
doesn't belong to me, and that victory was most certainly 
not of my making. My conscience troubles me a lot when 
people try to make me out a hero, and name cigars, race 
horses and mixed drinks after me. This sort of thing has 
run on until I am tired of it, so I'm going to confess. 

Before I rose to the command of the Allied armies I 
had a very close friend, Freddy Rawlings. Freddy and I 
had gone through school together, fought together, grown 
up together and entered the army together. In short, we 
were about the best pair of pals that ever worried a teacher 
or played hookey from school. 

But to get back to my confession. When war was de- 
clared Freddy and I were stationed in different parts of the 
country. Once we were home together on a furlough at the 
same time and were with each other incessantly, and just 
before we left to go back to the trenches we made a little 
compact. The first one of us to die was to come back to 
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the other in his hour of need. Both of us considered it a 
joke at the time and laugfhed as we shook hands. 

I had been back with my division only a few weeks 
when word was sent me of poor old Freddy’s death. The 
next week I got a letter written the day before he was killed. 
There is one part of that letter which stands out to-day 
in letters of fire in my mind, and always will. “Old pal, 
I’ve somehow got a hunch that I’ll never see you again. 
I’ve had it for some time, but it is stronger to-day than 
ever before. But I still remember our compact, and if I 
am killed look for me when you need me most.” 

Soon after that came a reorganization of the whole army 
and I was made commander-in-chief, and thinking for a 
million men is such a big undertaking that I didn’t have 
time to look for Freddy’s ghost. 

This war had lasted for so long that it had gotten to the 
point where a complete victory by either side would end 
the whole thing. Both sides had used up all their resources 
and peace would have been declared for a year, except that 
everybody concerned was too proud to quit without victory. 

The only activity along the line was around Hill 986, 
and both armies were making one last desperate effort, 
like two prize fighters, each of whom thinks he is whipped, 

but wants to hurt his opponent as much as possible before 
the knockout. 

I had been poring over my maps ever since dinner, try- 
ing to devise some successful piece of strategem. I’d take 
the little stamps that represented the different divisions, 
and place them first in one place, then in another. Each 
movement would seem worse than the one before it So 
I had given it up for the time being and gotten out “Old 
Inspiration” (my pipe, not the needle, gentle reader) and 
was trying to get an idea. 

Suddenly I saw one of the stamps move clear across the 
map, then others shifted themselves. As there was not a 
breath of air stirring in my room that night I thought that 
I must be “seeing things.” Then my compact with Freddy 






“Frenchy Wakes Up 

H. R. JR. 


T was up to him, Frenchy said to himself, thinking 
with a trace of regret as he looked back upon a 
springtime of life that had been full of equinoctial 
storms, tempests which, as he thought, had been 
the fault of others and not of himself. “Frenchy,” he he had 
been called all his life by his comrades, was born well and 
had a shade of French blood in his veins, of which he was 
duly proud; but Frenchy was a follower, and influence had 
led him to do things that he was sorry for later on. If one 
could blame one’s own deeds on others, Frenchy at least 
blamed it on this cause. And now he sat in a state peni- 
tentiary thinking of his wasted past and of his doubt- 
ful future. 


Frenchy was imaginative ; he must have been, or he 
could never have signed his name to that worthless check 
that had been his passport into this dim hole. Frenchy had 
heard of hell, but he believed not in the hell hereafter, for 
he thought to himself that these gray walls enclosed a most 
perfectly planned hell. He had also heard that a great man 
had said that war was hell ; but Frenchy disagreed, for cer- 
tainly it was romantic to be shot and die in some truly 
faithful comrade’s arms, praying a last prayer for a wait- 
ing mother, as his “grandpere” had done at Waterloo. The 
part about the mother could never be Frenchy’s, for Frenchy 
had never known a mother, and his ideas about women had 
always been rather vague and indistinct. 

But back to Frenchy’s thoughts. He had disillusioned 
himself to believe that he owed service to this boiling, half 
maniacal French blood of his. Two days later he got his 
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opportunity, after reading an earnest appeal made to brave 
young Americans by a smooth tongued and eloquent grad- 
uate of L'Ecole Polytechnique to come and serve in the re- 
nowned Foreign Legion. He threw away the four months' 
old Paris paper — ^he could read French a little, the product 
of a whim of his while in preparatory school to learn the 
French language to go with his French descent. 

Putting his imaginative brain to use to fool the prison 
authorities into thinking he was sick, this he did, and 
was carried to the warden's house -(the prison hospital be- 
ing full on account of a smallpox epidemic), where Frenchy 
took French leave very successfully, owing to the fact that 
he was a semi-trusty on account of exceptional good be- 
havior. 

Frenchy went to Charleston and shipped as a cattle 
puncher on a cattle boat bound for Havre. The work was 
hard, Frenchy thought, but still this brute of a mate was 
an angel beside those guards in the prison, that gray walled 
house of the devil. 

He landed in Havre and immediately made steps to- 
ward the headquarters of the famous Legione Amerique. 
Now he was a man; he thought so at least, with twenty- 
one years of burden on his shoulders, a fine specimen of 
physical strength with a brilliant mind stained and hurt by 
a defect that had he been rich the specialists would have 
called abnormal pressure or something to that effect. The 
Frenchmen received him, telling him in smooth, flattering 
French, ‘These Americans are the bravest of all men;" 
but no sooner had Frenchy donned the uniform and signed 
his name to that paper than the manner of these men 
changed and he was a common dog of a “poiJoit." This 
was not so much to congratulate one's self on after all, 
thought he. 

But later on Frenchy was transferred to Paris and after 
three months of suffering the pangs of a strange man in 
a strange land, Frenchy then learned a little more French, 
and Frenchy liked this language; also he liked the good 
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wine they served to him while strolling in the days of 
leave on the boulevards. The pretty Mam’selles, too, were 
very much in love with a handsome American in uniform. 
But Frenchy wanted action; his desire for the fight was 
fast leaving" him in this inactivity of training-camp life, 
and the ardor of this dream of his of doing a valiant deed 
before the trenches was fast dying. At last the order came ; 
he was going to Verdun, he heard— Verdun, the battlefield 
of centuries and the key to the great France. 

At last the train was filling up with long files of deter- 
mined looking men and old veteran ‘poilus,” the latter not 
old in years, but the sad, vacant look on their faces told 
the story of three months of duty in those hellish trenches. 
The cheering people told the boys good-bye— the war was 
yet young and the game was still new to them — quite un- 
like these days when a whole army might leave Paris and 
no one but the bored station sergeant would be there to 
bid them farewell, with a face very much like that of a 
man in a slaughter house as he drives unsuspecting cattle 
to their death). 

Outside the people recognized the famous Legione, and 
one young dandy said to his comrade, both evidently hav- 
ing been to the “States,” “J ules, what is it the college boys 
say in America? ‘Fifteen rahs for the Americans, the 
bravest of the brave!’ ” and the crowd took up the cheers. 

Two and a half months later at the cold dawning of an- 
other of these merciless days, Frenchy awoke from his de- 
lirious, half-crazed stupor he called sleep? Yes, they were 
all gone but him, and all that was left to him was the 
frozen clot of blood from that ragged wound caused by a 
soft-nosed bullet. Frenchy gazed around in a dazed man- 
ner at that confused mass of mud, flesh and blood. Here 
was a man with no head. A little further away was the 
head of a man with the marks of that death suffering on 
it. Frenchy half foolishly mused that they belonged to each 
other. Then his feverish eyes rested on a welcome sight, 
that of a loaf of bread seasoned with a thorough mixing 
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of mud and the blood of his brothers, Americans. Vora- 
ciously Frenchy consumed this horrible representative of 
the staff of life. Frenchy was dying. He realized this from 
the pain the shoulder was giving him, and this increasing 
feeling of terrible weakness and a strong desire to die. 
Frenchy wanted to die; he was cold, so cold he would die, 
he knew; but it would be a little while yet, and he must 
occupy himself to moderate this terrible suffering. He had 
plenty of ammunition, owing to the fact that many of the 
men had died early in the fight and had left nearly all of 
their rounds. He calmly started to load his carbine; then 
the pain shot through the shoulder again and Frenchy gave 
up. **Diables du AUemands/' he murmured; then he re- 
membered that he did not hate these Allemands; he only 
remembered that the rule of this game was to kill, kill, or 
be killed, and Frenchy was fast nearing that death. He 
felt a quick thud in the pit of his stomach, and he knew 
he had a new suffering to worry with until the end came. 

Frenchy awoke, his cellmate sharply punching him in 
the pit of his stomach, telling him there was news for him 
in the warden's office; and after he was told to stop mur- 
muring that infernal French, he slowly walked to the war- 
den's office, wondering why his cellmate had been so kind 
as to take all his blankets and leave him to freeze, rubbing 
his shoulder that had been asleep from lying on it so long. 
Frenchy was thinking of what a delightful dream he had 
had when he arrived at the office. He heard his name 
called and he realized that the warden was reading the list 
of pardons from the Governor. 

Frenchy left the prison with a firm distaste for bad 
dreams, yet still believing that they were good for one 
sometimes. He also realized that he was an American and 
not a Frenchman, and that from now on the straight and 
narrow path would be the path for him. He kept his re- 
solution, for now he is working hard and is well on the 
road to success. 



T1i 6 Forks of tko Road 


BY A. G. R. 


burs Th^i t November evening in Pitts- 
RidJwav^il mercantile offices of 

Tharloc hurrying into coats and overcoats 

Char es Anderson, the file clerk, and Earl Petway. 

stenographer, were passing out the door together 

“Sriir *®-"i 8 ^ht?’' asked Petway. ’ 

»w 11 answered Anderson. 

placeTnJh^ S T ^im Curran’s 

“I don’t know.” faltered Anderson. 

Aw. come on and don’t be a boob. Say. I’ll meet von 

at the corner at 7:30 o’clock. So long.” ^ meet you 

Hp r ^ minute in the corridor thinking 

Pom r particularly blue that evening. He had 

come from a little town up the state, attracted to the citv 
herp f °PP®^*^"jties for making money. But he had been 

Petway was a smart young fellow, always well dressed 
nrthms countrifiad about Mm. He had a Zod job, 

invited Charlie to spend the evening once before, and they 
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had gone to a vaudeville show, and later to this Tim Cur- 
ran’s place where he had been invited to-night. He had 
met a lot of smart, up-to-date young men there. He had 
looked on while they played some games of poker and Pet- 
way had been lucky and had won some money. Yes, he 
believed he would go to-night, although he did not care 
about gambling. Still, he was too lonely and blue to care 
what he did. 

It was raining when he reached the street, so he turned 
back for his umbrella. Just then he ran into a boy carry- 
ing a big bundle of office paper. 

‘‘Hello, Tom, aren’t you through yet?” 

“No, but I will be in another five minutes. I wish you’d 
wait for me. I’d like to walk down the street with you.” 

“All right,” answered Charlie, “I’ll be glad of your com- 
pany.” 

Tom Davis, the office boy, hurried through his remain- 
ing tasks, and the two lads walked out of the building to- 
gether. As they stood waiting for their car Charlie found 
himself telling Tom Davis of his general disgust with every- 
thing; the weather, his boarding house, his job, his salary, 
were all unsatisfactory. Davis, watching his face intently 
as he spoke, suddenly interposed: “Would you care about 
coming home and having supper with me to-night? I don’t 
know that it will be a very fine supper, but say, we have 
a barrel of the finest apples I ever tasted. Uncle John sent 
them to us from his place in Maine and I want you to try 
them.” 

Charlie never knew why he came to accept Tom’s invi- 
tation, but accept it he did, and the two boys had boarded 
the street car before he realized what he had done. 

Tom Davis lived in a little quiet street on the outskirts 
of the city. The house was small, and as Tom rang the bell 
the door fiew open and a girlish voice cried : 

“How late you are, Tom ! Mother and I expected you ‘ 
home early to-night.” 
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“Yes, I’m late, Mary, but I’ve brought my friend, Charlie 
Anderson, home to supper with me. Hope you’ve got some- 
thing good.’’ 

Mary shook hands with Charlie and led the way into 
a cheery sitting room that had a bright fire burning in the 
grate, and a kind-faced lady came forward and welcomed 
him. Charlie felt at home at once, and later when they 
had all sat down to a supper that was plain but appetizing 
and well cooked and didn’t at all have the flavor of his 
boarding house meals, Charlie forgot all about his blues 
and his loneliness. 

After supper they went into the sitting room and Tom 
brought out popcorn and a basket of the wonderful apples. 
So they popped com and ate apples and Mary played and 
sang for them. Tom began to tell Charlie of his ambi- 
tions. He had graduated from the high school last June 
and was now taking a course in the Y. M. C. A. in Com- 
mercial Law, Business Correspondence and Spanish. Tom 
became eloquent When he told of the many advantages the 
Y. M. C. A. offered a boy. He talked of the study courses, 
the physical training, the library, and wound up by asking 
Charlie to come down there some night with him. Charlie 
told him he would think about it. As they sat and munched 
their popcorn Charlie’s thoughts flew back to his other 
plans for an evening’s pleasure, and, compared with the 
smart talk, the slang, the poker games, this was pretty 
tame. Still, he was not bored and, yes, he liked it. 

At ten o’clock he rose to go. He thanked Mrs. Davis 
profusely for her hospitality and lingered over his adieus 
to Mary. At the door he wrung Tom’s hand and said, 
“Thanks, Tom, for a pleasant evening. I’ll think over that 
Y. M. C. A. business.’’ 

Next morning on his way down town he bought a pa- 
per. As he opened it an item headed in large type caught 
his eye: 

(Continued on page 14.) 







Prof. Julian M. Blair 

J. R. A., JR. 

a HE year 1916-17 at Montgomery Bell Academy is 
signalized by its quiet progress. It is a year char- 
acterized by a spirit of harmony and united pur- 
pose. This feeling of brotherhood, of common inter- 
ests, of loyalty to our school, the recognition of self-govern- 
ing principles as a factor in our school life — all these have 
been great and active principles in the character of Prof. 
Julian M. Blair. 

His prolonged illness has been a source of great concern 
to us all, yet it has caused us to measure more truly the 
esteem and affection we feel for him. During his three 
years of service at M. B. A. he has come to be a quiet force 
in our life that extends to every phrase of school activity. 
The freest approach is granted by him to all — the headmas- 
ter, the faculty, the students, all meet him as a trusted 
friend. He is able to deal with men as men, denying his 
confidence to none, betraying the confidence of none. His 
generous spirit, thinking the best, doing the best, and lead- 
ing others to do the best is untiringly active without ob- 
trusiveness. His manner is gentle, but his principles 
are firm. 

His interests reach every phrase of our school life. On 
the sidelines his heart is always at the bottom of the scrim- 
mage; in defeat his spirit is more brave than that of the 
victor. He is genuine ; there is no cant in his talk or pose 
in his actions. He has a wide charity and is intimate with 
both the saint and the sinner. He is respected and admired 
even by those who did not at first yield to his influence. 
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There is no one who has not been the better for having 
known him, and the impression of his character upon the 
students will ever be a lasting influence towards the good. 

The best wishes of the entire student body and faculty 
to Mr. Blair, and may his illness, which has withdrawn him 
from us for far too long already, soon permit him to re- 
turn to us. 


THE FORKS OF THE ROAD 

(Continued from page 12.) 

“Raid on Tim Curran’s Gambling Joint 
Fieteen Arrested 

“The well known establishment of Tim Curran was 
raided by the police last night. Fifteen young men were 
arrested, as follows: George Kidd, John Smith, Tom An- 
drews, Earl Petway — ” 

Charlie dropped the paper, “Saved,” he breathed. 
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WHAT YOU OWE YOURSELF 
You owe yourself an education above all things. The 
man who has no education is wofully handicapped in his 
struggle. Start to-day; it is never too late to succeed. We 
are going to school to learn the past, to benefit by our fore- 
fathers. They have put their results in black and white, 
and there is no sense in your wasting time in working out 
tasks which are already worked out in books. Study so 
you can later show the world what is in you. * Everything 
that anybody ever did somebody had a chance to do. Cul- 
tivate your memory and study while you have the chance, 
but you should also learn to forget. One of the greatest 
accomplishments is to be able to forget unpleasant and 
trifling things. Those who study have a great advantage 
over those who neglect this. The real inheritance of the 
world, the real endowment of men is the world’s accumu- 
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lation of things that were thought and discovered by man- 
kind. Every man’s mind is capable of learning the same 
thing, but some men’s minds are turned in the wrong direc- 
tion. You go to school to learn and to forget. Learn what 
is best for you and forget what is unpleasant and what is 
trifling. You learn to think. There is no thought that is 
of any value that is not disciplined. Thoughts make the 
man; no man is bom a thief; only thinking and the chance 
turn out thieves. So set your mind to thinking of good 
things, leara what is best, and think that way and you will 
win your place in this world. 


THE WONDERS OF ELECTRICITY 
Everything in the future is going to be done electric- 
ally. “Do it electrically,” is the pass-word of the future. 
What is it that can’t be done with electricity? Your photo 
can be transmitted by wire. An electric railway over which 
cars will fly at the astonishing speed of 500 miles per hour, 
at the rate of 8.3 miles per minute is one of the scientific 
possibilities of the day, and one which is engrossing some 
of the master engineering minds of the world. The sub- 
terranean electrically propelled land torpedo can burrow 
for miles, and when under the enemy’s fort a press of the 
button and the fort is no more. Then what of the almost 
magical wireless telegraph and telephone discoveries? By 
way of novelty a dance was given recently in New York 
by music transmitted thirty-one miles by wire and was 
made sufficiently loud by a special amplifying device. What 
has been accomplished by other methods will later be per- 
fected by electricity. 

PROCRASTINATION 

“Procrastination is the thief of time,” is about the most 
perfect truism ever written. Procrastination has been the 
cause of many failures. One month before examinations 
you say, “I have plenty of time to review.” This robber 
slips into your mind unnoticed at first, but you let him get 
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such a hold that when you try it is hard to break away 
from him and you put off and put off until at last you have 
examinations and failure is the only thing left; and if you 
could only put that off, but it is too late. So it is in life; 
you put things off until at last you lose them. It is a good 
example to be prepared to meet any crisis, so now is the 
best time to prepare while you have time and not put 
things off until you are "ready.” Procrastination, like all 
other things, if not conquered in time will form a habit. 
If we take the side which is best we can work hard and 
come out victorious. Of all habits good or bad that of pro- 
crastination when once started takes the strongest and 
swiftest grip. 


THE NEW RULERS OF RUSSIA 
The new premier of Russia is Prince George Lvoff. The 
New York Times says, “He is the most popular man in Rus- 
sia, head and chief of the combined Urban and Rural 
Zemstvo Committees, organizer and feeder-in-chief of the 
Russian armies in the field. He is a Russian of the Rus- 
sians, a Slav in fact as well as in name, and is perhaps 
the only man alive who has the entire confidence of the 
Russian people, both high and low.” 

Professor Paul N. Miliukoff is the new Foreign Minister 
of Russia and leader of the Constitutional Democrats in 
the Duma. He was a professor in the University of Chi- 
cago while he was an exile in this country. 



B 



ATHLETIC^) 


With the coming of spring during the past week the boys 
of the Academy turned out in large numbers to show 
their ability as baseball players or as track men. The 
school was very fortunate in securing as coaches for base- 
ball Prof. Cherry and Jack Hager. The coaches will have 
their hands full, as a new team will have to be worked into 
form. Only four men of last year’s team have reported. 
The team this year will be a very good fielding team and 
some of the new material may prove to be hard hitters. 

On the infield Huggins, Campbell and Divney are work- 
ing hard for first base. At second we will have “Babe” 
Allen, an old head, who has held the second station in past 
years. At short we have “Doc” Kuhn, shortstop of last 
year’s team. Nicks, also of last year’s team, will hold down 
the hot spot of the infield. 

Behind the bat we have Edmondson and Bell, both hav- 
ing seen service at other prep schools. For pitchers we 
have Hunt, who played with the Gulfcoast Military Acad- 
emy last year, and Northern, a new student at school, may 
prove to be a good pitcher, as he has all kinds of curves 
and a very fast ball along with said curves. 

There are a good many men trying for the outfield. 

(Continued on page 21.) 
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It is with regret that we note the resignation of the 
most worthy Secretary of the Alumni Association of M. B. 
A., Mr. Martin Rooney. The resignation of Mr. Rooney 
was considered necessary by himself because of his removal 
from the city. He has accepted a position with a large 
steam radiator company of Detroit, Michigan. Mr. Rooney 
will take up his new duties at once. This leaves the office of 
Secretary open for an appointment by the President. ' 

Mr. E. W. Foster, ’76, who was injured by an auto some 
time past, is now thoroughly recovered, we are glad to note. 

Mr. Barnard L. DePierri is now Secretary of the Shu- 
man Clove Co., 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 111. 

Prof. Woodall Hogan, ’07, is professor of Chemistry at 
Ward-Belmont College, Nashville, Tenn. Prof. Hogan won 
the C. F. Clark medal for scholarship. 

Mr. John J. Rooney, ’10, is aeronautical engineer for 
the Wright-Martin Aircraft Co., 60 Broadway, New York. 

The Hon. J. M. Dickinson, ’70, receiver of the Rock Is- 
land System, and former Secretary of War under President 
Taft, has recently been prominently mentioned for the post 
of Minister of Munitions in the approaching war. 

As soon as possible the Bulletin wishes to collect and 
publish the names of Montgomery Bell men enlisted both 
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in the national guard of last year and in the great levy to 
be made during the coming months. The national guard 
enlistment contained not a few, the most prominent among 
whom being Major L. W. Hasslock, '03. The enrollment in 
the near future will probably carry as many or even more 
of actual students into service than did the levy of last year. 


AN HONORED ALUMNUS 
What in the opinion of the students was the most inter- 
esting talk ever made at the school was delivered by Ralph 
J. Totten, ’94, American Consul-at-Large for Western Eu- 
rope. It was not a formal address, but rather a pleasant 
running sketch of some of the liveliest incidents in an ex- 
tremely varied consular career. Mr. Totten narrated how 
he came to be drawn into the service, and passed from post 
to post, in Haiti, South America, and in Europe. Indeed, 
it seems almost impossible that any one in the American 
consular service can well have had a wider field of direct 
observation than Mr. Totten has had during the past three 
years, visiting as he did practically all the American con- 
sulates in Western Europe, being in the midst of all the 
great warring centers, sometimes under the fire of the guns 
of the Allies and sometimes under those of the Germans. 
Inasmuch as he is a consul he could permit himself no 
freedom of speech as to the issues at stake, but he detailed 
many an incident illustrating his varied services, many of 
these, being extremely humorous, were received by the boys 
with bursts of laughter and applause. After the war is 
over his experiences, if written up in book form, would 
surely make interesting and instructive reading. His pass- 
port, with its endless chain of signatures, was a marvel to 
the students. 

One of the most charming traits of Mr. Totten is his 
simplicity of manner and his approachableness. He is de- 
voted to his old school, which he has visited several times 
during his various furloughs. 
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He brought us word of Maddin Summers, also of ’94, 
who has married a Russian lady of high rank, and is now 
United States Consul at Moscow. Mr. Totten declared that 
in his opinion Summers was destined eventually for one of 
the highest posts in the service. This also we believe true 
of Mr. Totten. 


ATHLETICS 

(Continued from page 17.) 

Among them are ‘‘Cal.’’ McClure, Sparks, Jones, Dempsey, 
Reyer, R. Wilson, Ogden, Goodrich, and Curry, while “Jose- 
phine” Hirsig is a candidate for coach. 

Our manager, Mr. Nichol, has arranged a very good 
schedule this season, playing some very strong teams, such 
as Tennessee State Normal, Castle Heights, Tate School, 
Clarksville High Sch(K)l and the University of the South 
at Sewanee. 

TRACK 

Last year a great deal of interest was aroused at the 
Academy over a track team. In the prep meet M. B. A. 
came third among some of the best prep schools in the State. 

This year the boys are taking interest in the sport and 
hope to do as well as they did last year. The boys who are 
out for the team are Whitsett, K. Baird, Russell, More- 
head, Jones, Boddie, Baird, and Burns. 



Nichol (in History VI) : ‘'Professor, don’t you think 
Webster was Calhouner than Calhoun himself?” 

♦ ♦ « 

We Wonder? 

BY “MAC” 

Why they call Phil “Twilight?” 

Why they call Hirsig “Possum?” 

Why they call McClure “Spider?” 

Why Chuck don’t get a shave? 

Which is the largest, Sparks or Burns? 

Where the boys go to smoke now? 

Why J. M. B. stayed in Florida so long? 

Who the school checker champion is? 

♦ ♦ 

Mrs. Ball : “Moultrie, do you know where little boys go 
to when they smoke?” 

Moultrie : “Yep, down to the basement.” 

♦ « ♦ 

The declamation contest at Vanderbilt is to be on the 
night of May 4th. Our declaimers have been training 
for some time for the preliminary contest to be held some 
time in the near future. 

« ♦ ]|c 

Somebody asked a young lady what she would do if she 
had a mustache on her upper lip. 

“If I liked the man I’d let him keep it there,” she said. 

* ♦ 

Wanted — To know how ponds are made and why a river 
gets muddy. — Edmonson. 
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John : ‘‘How long have they been married?” 
Frank: “About five years.” 

John: “Did she make him a good wife?” 

Charley : “No, she made him a good husband.” 
* * * 


I have a watch dog; 

Around the houe he sticks. 

I know he is a watch dog, 

For he is always full of ticks. 

♦ >|C :|C 

An Irish woman walked into a large clothing store and 
inquired of the fioor walker, who was very bowlegged, the 
way to the elevator. 

“Just walk this way, please,” said the floor walker. 

The Irish woman looked down at his bow legs and cried : 

“Never, begorra, Fll die first.” 

* * ♦ 

Wanted — Someone to love, since that I have loved and 
lost.— “Fanny.” * * * 


THE M. B. A. HONORARY CABBAGE CLUB 
Favorite Dish — Danish Sauerkraut. 

Hobby — Crating Cabbage. 

Colors — Rhode Island Red and Inkerhausen Green. 
Favorite Song — “In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree.” 
Pastime — Watchin’ the Cabbage Grow. 


J W. Hirsig 

P. M. Harrison 

John R. Aust, Jr 

W. N. Hunt 

Haskell Rightor 

F. F. “Fanny” Allen. 

W. L. Nichol 

Buford Wilson 

Kenneth Baird 

W. A. Ogden 

Oliver Kuhn 


OFFICERS 

President 

Vice-President 

Secretary-Treasurer 


MEMBERS 

Cabbage Hoer 

Planter 

- Plowman 

Cabbage (Head Inspector) 

-..Weed Eliminator 

Crate Manufacturer 

Chief Cabbage Hauler 

Head Ci'ater 
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We wonder if our mothers would recognize us under 
the following names: “Babe’' “Fanny” Allen, “Snookes” 
Wilson, “Doc” Kuhn, “Possum” Hirsig, “Rusty” Ruther- 
ford, “Pinkey” Russell, “Birdie” Huggins, “Line Plunger 
Hack” Rightor, “Mac” McClure, “Minny” Edmunson, “Wee 
Willie” Bums, “Chuck” Bell, “Hog Scraps” Dempsey, “Gus” 
Baird, “Twilight” Harrison. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Wanted — To know who will play quarterback on Cap- 
tain Hirsig’s team next year. Please answer, care of Bul- 
letin. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Wanted — The address of Josephine. If you have same 
please send to James Hirsig, No. 3, Glendale Zoo, as he is 

worried over the disappearance of his loved one. 

* ♦ ♦ 

Prof. Blair (Chem. Class) : “Nichol, what change occurs 
when water becomes ice?” 

Nichol: “Change in price.” 

:|c ♦ ♦ 

Aileen: “Phil, what are you reading?” 

Phil: “Some deep fiction, dear.” 

Aileen: “What is the name of the book?” 

Phil : “ 'The Submarine Boys on the Ocean Floor,’ 
dear.” ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Prof. Cherry: “Hagan, have you read your Latin to- 
day?” 

Hagan: “No, sir.” 

Cherry: “Have you read your grammar?” 

Hagan : “No, sir.” 

Cherry: “Well, then, what have you read?” 

Hagan : “I have red hair.” 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Stranger in New Orleans: “Can you tell me how far 
it is to the river?” 

Slightly intoxicated citizen : “Yes, sir; three movies, one 
clothing store, umpteen saloons.” 

« « :|i 

Wanted — To know why Hirsig is like a mouse. 




The Montgomery Bell Bulletin acknowledges with thanks 
the following exchanges : 

The Port Light — Gulfport, Miss. 

Purple and White — Spring Hill, Tenn. 

The Wigwam — North Yakima, Wash. 

The Bowen Blade — Nashville, Tenn. v 

Orange and White — Knoxville, Tenn. 

The Signal — Columbia, Tenn. 

The Blue and Gold — Johnson City, Tenn. 

The Megaphone — Newton, Mass. 

The Sphinx — Centralia, 111. 

The Arc Light — Augusta, Ga. 

The Transit — Lexington, Ky. 

Wallace World — Nashville, Tenn. 

The Purple and Gold — Clarksville, Tenn. 

Academy Monthly — Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Students Review — Northampton, Mass. 

The Quill — Henderson, Ky. 

The High School Noise — Geary, Okla. 

Bulletin — Memphis, Tenn. 

College Topics — Charlottesville, Va. 

Vanderbilt Observer — Nashville, Tenn. 

Maroon and Gray — Dallas, Texas. 

The Sewanee Purple — Sewanee, Tenn. 
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The V.T. Earmer— Knoxville, Tenn. 

Purple and Gold — Franklin, Ky. 

The Clarion— West Hartford, Conn. 

The Hawkins Hammer— Gallatin, Tenn. 

The Academy Journal — Norwich, Conn. 

The Echo — Nashville, Tenn. 

The Student — Tullahoma, Tenn. 

The Little Tiger — Sewanee, Tenn. 

* * * 

The Blue and Gold — An exchange department would add 
to your paper. 

♦ ♦ * 

Purple and White— A. well edited paper. 

* ♦ ♦ 

Orange and White — We wish to congratulate the Univer- 
sity on receiving the million dollars. 

♦ ♦ :|c 

The Academy Monthly— Yo\xr story, “Somewhere in 
France, was very interesting and well written. 

* * ♦ 

The Quill — A neat and well arranged paper. 

* * ♦ 

The Port Light — A new exchange. Glad to see you 
Come again. ^ 

* He * 

The Megaphone — Is always good. 

He He He 

He shot an arrow into the air. 

It fell to the earth, he knew not where. 

Until the man on whom it fell 

Came around and gave him 

A terrible talking to. — Ex. 

* He He 

'^id you hear that Slick was killed while traveling in 
Kentucky.” ** 

“No. How was he killed ?” 

“In a feud.” 

“And I always told him not to ride in those cheap cars ” 
— Exchange. 


